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Association Aids Lumbees 


The AAIA pledges its continuing support, including 
financial aid, to the Lumbee Indians of North Carolina in 
their fight for equal rights in Dunn High School in Harnett 
County. 

During the past few months, the Lumbees have been 
involved in a series of legal battles with the Harnett County 
School Board. At the start of the school year, when Indian 
children were refused entry into Dunn High School, three 
Lumbee children staged a sit-in demonstration at the school 
for one week. They were picked up by the police as they 
sat in the shade of a tree on the school grounds. 

The children were not protesting the unique fact of triple 
segregation (a separate school system for white, Negro and 
Indian races). They were protesting the fact that Harnett 
County had refused to build an al!-Indian school in Dunn, 
leaving them no choice but to make a 73-mile daily round 
trip by bus to the Eastern Carolina Indian School in Samp- 
son county. 

When two brothers, Eugene and James Chance, persisted 
in their efforts to enroll their children, they were fined $150 
and $100 respectively, for “aiding, abetting and encouraging 
their children” to attend school in defiance of a court order. 
Threatened with anonymous phone calls, Eugene kept a gun- 
watch at the side of his house. 

The Lumbees have been trying for six years to obtain 
their own high school. Harnett County school officials claimed 
there were not enough children of high school age in the 
community to warrant an Indian school. (Seventy Indian 
pupils are enrolled at the Maple Grove Community elemen- 
tary school near Dunn. About forty Lumbee students are 
eligible for entrance to Dunn High School.) Under North 
Carolina law, a minimum of 60 students must be eligible 
before a high school can be built. 

Now the Lumbees have brought their own suit against 
the Harnett County School Board on behalf of Indian high 
school children. They are requesting the Federal Court for 
the District of North Carolina to issue an injunction, the 
effect of which would be to admit the Indian children im- 
mediately to Dunn County schools. They contend, first, that 
their constitutional rights are being violated by sending their 
children out of the county while providing other children 
with education in the county; second, that it is unconstitu- 
tional for the Indians to be sent to segregated schools; third, 
that the calibre of education being received by their children 
in the Eastern Carolina Indian School is far below standard. 

The Sampson County school has no gym or athletic 
facilities, no science laboratory, no cafeteria, and no home 


economics course. The assembly hall is extremely inadequate. 
Until this year the school lacked inside plumbing. There are 
few books, and no librarian or library. 

Many Indians have moved out of the county, refusing 
to attend the Eastern Carolina Indian school. Six children 
attending various unsegregated white schools throughout the 
state found they were one or two years behind their class, 
due to the inferior quality of education received at the Maple 
Grove elementary school. Following entrance examinations 
and interviews given at the various high schools, the children 
were set back one year. 

As a result of their recent experiences, the Lumbees, 
who only a few months ago completely accepted the existing 
educational system, have come to the conclusion that segre- 
gated schools cannot provide an adequate education. 

The Lumbees, formerly called “Croatans”, are a unique 
group of approximately 45,000 Indians spread throughout 
southeastern North Carolina whose ancestors were found by 
the Highland Scots when they settled the area. Some his- 
torians think they may be the descendants of Raleigh’s “Lost 
Colony”, the first English settlement in North America, 
which vanished in 1584. The name “Lumbee”, chosen because 
the group settled near the Lumber River, was made official 
by an Act of the North Carolina legislature in 1953. 

The Lumbees are related to their namesakes in Robeson 
County in the coastal plain country who made headline news 
in January, 1958, with their startling raid on the local Ku 
Klux Klan, which ended in a complete rout of the whiteshirts. 
The coastal Lumbees were aroused by the burning of two 
Klan crosses outside Indian homes—one at Lumberton, where 
an Indian family had moved into a house formerly occupied 
by whites; the second at nearby St. Pauls. 

The Lumbees decided to hit back. They picked as their 
target a Klan rally planned for a Saturday night in a field 
three miles outside the town of Maxton. When 100 Klansmen 
had assembled around a truck, the Lumbees shot out a single 
electric light bulb that had been set up before a microphohe 
and attacked, firing their guns into the air. The Klansmen, 
although well armed, fled. Gathering up their war trophy— 
the Klan’s banner—the Lumbees left the scene of “battle” 
uncontested victors. 

Their Harnett County cousins are showing the same dis- 
position to fight, the difference being that the present Lumbee 
battle will be waged in the courts. A hearing on the Lumbee 
suit probably will be held early in January on whether the 
permanent injunction requiring that children be admitted to 
Dunn High School will be issued. 
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A Lumbee Speaks 


By 
Honorable Lacy W. Maynor, 
Lumbee Indian and 
Judge of the Recorders (Municipal) Court, 
Maxton District, Maxton, N. C. 


The historical chapter now being written in the 
small city of Dunn, North Carolina, as a result of a great 
injustice administered to the Indian taxpayers of Harnett 
County for more than thirty-five years will long be remem- 
bered by those who believe in the state and national constitu- 
tion, its amendments and articles concerning educational 
opportunities for every child regardless of race, creed, or 
color. There seems to be a small element in this great county 
who fail to remember that when the first white settlers came 
into this area, the ancestors of the present Indians resided 
there. They shared with the settlers their food, hunting and 
fishing grounds. Many of the canoes which the newcomers 
traveled in were loaned to them by Indians; the seed corn 
called Indian maize was also shared with the settlers. The 
food of the first Thanksgiving feast was donated by the 
Indians. 

The members of John White’s “Lost Colony” were given 
food and shelter when their supply boat failed to arrive. It 
was the Indians who took arms with the colonists when they 
were at war with England. The American Indian acted as a 
guide for the foreigner through the great forests of a strange 
land. We are, indeed, well aware of the injustices of the past, 
the inequalities in the division of state, county, and federal 
funds, the favoritism which should not have been shown, and 
the opportunities and privileges of which we were deprived. 
In spite of all this, today we are willing to share with our 
fellow Americans. In many parts of America we share our 
educational facilities with the descendants of those who came 
to our shores more than four hundred years ago. 

And yet, when three little Indian high school students of 
Harnett county applied for admittance to the only high 
school in their community, they were told they could not be 
admitted because their applications were not properly filled 
out. When they appealed to the county board of education 
and the county superintendent, asking for assistance, they 
were refused. 

The children, determined to achieve a high school educa- 
tion, asked their parents to accompany them to Dunn High 
School for a conference with the principal. This conference 
was never held, primarily because the principal stated there 
was nothing he could do. The indian students decided to 
try sitting in until someone came to their rescue. The parents 
were ordered to leave the campus. They did, but not before 
an officer arrested the fathers, telling them they were being 
arrested for trespassing. Later, another warrant was issued 
charging the Indians were in contempt of court because they 
had failed to comply with a restraining order issued by the 
court of Harnett County. The parents appealed. 

The Indians were aware of the embarrassment the offi- 
cials of the educational system of the county had caused the 
good citizens of Dunn and its high school. Therefore, the 
council for the Indians was asked to work out a compromise 
for the best interest of Indians, the county board of educa- 
tion, and the citizens of Dunn. But no interest was shown in 
the compromise which had been drawn up, leaving the In- 


The Law Is a Strange Thing— 
In Handling of School Cases 


(Editorial reprinted from Raleigh, N.C. Times, Sept. 21, 1960.) 


The law is a strange thing. 

It is designed to place a canopy of protection around all 
men. It is designed to make the weak equal with the strong 
in the public places of the country. It is designed to say to 
all people that you shall have all the rights and opportunities 
you are able to use, provided you obtain those rights and 
those opportunities without infringing on the rights and the 
opportunities of other people. 

The law says very plainly that all children of certain ages 
in North Carolina shall be sent to school, and that if their 
parents do not make them attend school, those parents shall 
be subject to the penalties provided by law. 

The law has been used in Dunn in recent days to make 
sure that some Indian children did not attend a school with 
white children. Officers of the law were dispatched to that 
school to escort some Indian children from that school. The 
law in the form of Harnett County Superior Court has fined 
two Indian fathers for having violated a court order regard- 
ing Indian children attending Dunn High School. 

Now, a 7-year-old girl in Dunn who has dark skin has 
been advised to stay away from an all-white school. The 
child’s parents are white. Her birth certificate states that she 
is white. Last year, she attended an all-white school in Jones 
County. 

Yesterday, a group of 25 or 30 parents were milling around 
in front of the elementary school. The district school prin- 
cipal advised the girl to stay away from school Tuesday. The 
county school superintendent says he doesn’t know what to 
do about it. He said the Harnett County Board of Education 
would probably take some action after a thorough investi- 
gation of the case and the facts determined. 

In the meantime, it has been demonstrated that threats and 
some people milling around in front of a school have taken 
over control of who shall be permitted to attend school in 
Dunn. The same law which was used to make sure that some 
Indian children did not attend school was not used to permit 
a child to attend school. 

It may well be that someone was saved from some injury 
by forcing this little girl to stay away from school. 

But, what happens now if someone in Harnett County 
should decide that some other child should not be permitted 
to attend some school? 

If what has happened is to be precedent in Harnett County, 
that someone will decide whether the child shall attend school, 
not the law of the State of North Carolina and of Harnett 
County. 





dians no choice but to file suit for equal educational oppor- 
tunities, privileges, and facilities. The Indians asked the 
Federal Court judge to issue a restraining order, requiring 
immediate admission of all Indian high school students. 

Now we look to the future with faith and hope, offering 
our sincere prayers that the Indian and his fellow Americans 
will find a workable solution to this inhuman situation. 





See our next newsletter for an analysis of the 
presidential election as it affects American 
Indians 














